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AFTER VACATION. 


Tue purple asters fringe the lanes, 
The big brown bees are humming; 
From sunny fields the robins sing, 
“Work is coming, coming! 
Work is coming, coming! oh! 
' Work is coming, coming!” 
From sunny fields the robins sing, 
“Work is coming, coming!” 


The sunlight flickers o’er the grass 
' Where green and gold are blending; 

But winds and sunshine seem to say 
“Play is ending, ending! 

Play is ending, ‘ending! oh! 
Play is ending, ending!” 

But winds and sunshine seem to say, 
“Play is ending, ending!” 


Still yellow gleams the golden-rod, 
And crimson is the clover; 

But still the robins softly sing, ~~ 
“Play is over, over! 

Play is over, over! oh! 
Play is over, over!” 

But still the robins softly sing, 
“Play is over, over!” 


But back to school we gladly go, 
Though idle bees are humming; 


~ | The boys and girls are glad to know » 
? Work is coming, coming! 

Mi Work is coming, coming! oh! 

5 Work is coming, coming! 


With merry hearts we gayly sing, 
“Work is coming, coming!” 
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Me is POWER. OF WILL. 


O man achieves anything worthy 
until he learns the power of con- 
viction. The world stands aside 

, for the man who has a programme, a 
_ mission, a calling to do that which he 
a throbbing compulsion within to do. 
itly affirm your ability to do what 
dertake. One of the best strength- 
vs of character and developers of stam- 
, generally, is to assume the part you 
hh to play. If you are deficient in 
rage, staying power, pluck, or deter- 
nation, learn.to assert vigorously these 


ss-position wonderfully. Never 
elf to admit that you are in- 
the emergency confronting you, BACK TO THE OLD HOME, 
© invite defeat, ran 
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The fruit of liberal education is not learning, 
but the capacity and desire to learn; not knowl- 
edge, but power. C. W. Extor. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A RABBIT TALE. 
BY MARY KINGSLEY BRADLEY. 


N {ag AND MRS. BELGIAN HARE were 
preparing for a long journey. They 
were quite unconscious of the fact 

when they nibbled their supper of wheat and 

clover, and then daintily washed their faces 
with their soft paws the evening before. 

Home was the great garden which their kind 
master gave to them, their children, and their 
many brothers and sisters, and where they had 
lived contentedly during so many rabbit years. 
True, they sometimes looked longingly through 
the wire meshes of the enclosing fence; but the 
sight of a stray dog or a hungry cat made them 
turn hastily, and, with a quick thump of their 
hind feet, retreat into the thick covering the 
garden afforded. 

When their master had made all prepara- 
.tions for their journey and Mr, and Mrs. Hare 
were placed in their carriage, they felt very 
strange. What could it mean! There was a 
wire net over them and a partition between; 
and what was this horrid jolting! The mys- 
tery was too deep for them to solve, so each 
began to eat a cabbage-leaf as a beginning to 
the nice breakfast provided for them. 

All day they travelled, but at night rested in 
a great dark room. 

“Oh; dear, I wish I could see my children 
and my brothers and sisters!”’ sighed Mrs. Hare 


just before she stretched out for a quiet sleep. - 


Mr. Hare could not sleep, and was first to 
see the big doors rolled back in the morning 
and a boy enter. The boy carried some hand- 
fuls of fresh clover which he put in the box, 
then, taking it in his arms, he walked rapidly 
down the street, stopping at a brown cottage 
sheltered by many maples, and with a well- 
filled garden in the rear, Three rosy children 
rushed to meet him. ‘The bunnies! the 
bunnies!’’ they exclaimed. And the trio has- 
tened to the barn to release the little prisoners. 

“How good this is!” exclaimed Mr. Hare. 
*‘But I won’t stay in this barn long. That 
garden looked too tempting.” 

No horse oceupied the stalls, and Charles 
soon converted them into a room for Mr. and 
Mrs. Hare by stretching woven wire across one 
side. It was several feet high. But one night 
in some way Mr. Hare got over or through, and, 
with a few scratches of his stout front feet, 
dug'a hole and was free. 

But he would not long leave Mrs. Hare; and 
one morning, returning to the barn, he was 
captured and placed in his old quarters, 
strengthened and made more secure. 

Sometimes he was shut in a box in which 
Charles, his new master, had cut little windows, 
from which Mr. Hare would look gravely out. 

One morning Charles rushed breathlessly to 
his mamma to tell her there were eight little 
Belgians. They were very cunning in their 
warm nest made from hay and their mamma’s 
soft fur. In a short time they were running 
around like tiny kittens, and then Charles’ 
trouble began. 

A large gray cat was seen to eye them curi- 
ously, and soon after three disappeared. It 
was a sad day for Mr. and Mrs. Hare and their 
little master. But they were still sadder when 
four more were mysteriously missing. 


Mr. Hare felt sure it was the ‘gray cat. And 


his suspicions were confirmed when Lizzie, the 
maid, rescued one from the cat the following 
day. The poor little hare stayed close by its 
mother all that afternoon, but died the follow- 
ing night. 

Since then eight more little Hares have come 
to gladden the hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Hare, 
but I cannot tell you of them now. 

Would you like to see Mr. Hare? He has 
beautiful red fur merging into white over his 
stomach. His eyes are a bright, beautiful 
brown, protruding a little so he can see readily 
and without turning. His ears are long, and 
you would enjoy seeing him wash them. His 
front legs are shorter than his hind legs, and 
his tail is short. He has long whiskers like a 
cat. He has four teeth, two above and two 
below. They are exceedingly sharp. He is 
very tame, so his little master carries him in 
his arms, and sometimes brings him in the house, 
where he will hop around and investigate, then 
quietly eat from his master’s hand. Some- 
times he is naughty and bites, but usually he 
is very good. 


THE TRUE HERO. 


Ipir1ne in the valley 
Will not climb the hill; 

Who was never beaten 
Has not tried his skill. 


Sitting by the river 

Builds no bridge of stone; 
Who has never fallen 

Has not stepped alone. 


Trial proves.the hero, 
Though he ne’er prevails; 
He who never struggles 
Is the one who fails. 
Annige M. L. Hawes. 


For Every Other Sunday. ; 
CALIFORNIA’S BIG TREES. 


BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN, 


N illustration of the immense size of Cal- 

ifornia’s giant redwoods is the fact that 

a commodious church was built from the 

lumber furnished by a single tree, and a con- 

siderable portion of the tree remained as sur- 
plus. 

Another tree furnished “Gtteda hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of lumber, shakes, and stove-wood, 
more than a hundred horses being required to 
haul this material to market. The tree meas- 
ured between 40 and 50 feet in circumference 
at its base, and the bark was. a foot thick, 
The largest of the sequois are more than a hun- 
dred feet in circumference, and have bark 3 
feet in thickness. 


The bark of the redwoods is almost fireproof, . 


and the timber also resists fire remarkably. In 
fact, the timber is.very durable under almost 
any conditions, and hence is in demand not 
only in California, where there is little other 
timber, but also in the Eastern States, and in 
Australia, the Philippines, and other distant 
places. 

The present methods of lumbering are very 
wasteful. They are, in fact, ‘“‘lumbering’’ 
methods in a double sensé. Because of the 
weight of the trees and the great distance they 
must fall, some are utterly crushed in falling. 
Young trees, too, are destroyed which, if al- 
lowed to stand, would rapidly increase in size 
and value. Public-spirited Californians are 
making vigorous efforts to check this useless 
destruction of our great forest trees. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE AMERICAN LADY’S BABY, 
BY ANITA LAURENCE. 
i 


T was noontime in Santiago, and, oh! so 
hot, as in all West Indian cities from eleven 
to two. Dorothy and Mortimer, the 

American children, were playing in the patio, 
or courtyard, of their home. On all sides 
opened the living and sleeping rooms, one story 
high, and above shone the blue sky bare of 
clouds. Mamma and papa were taking their 
siestas, for the people of the country always 
slept and rested at noon. ‘The baby was uneasy; 
and Catalina, the black nurse, was sitting in a 
low chair, rocking it back and forth under a 
spreading palm in the corner of the patio. 

“Si a tu ventana llega una paloma,” she sang. 

‘‘Ah, Catalina,’ cried Mortimer, “do ‘you 
really expect a beautiful dove to come flying 
at your window some day, with a letter from 
Carlos” (in Spanish). And then with her the 
children sang the rest of the song. 

Mortimer took off his shoes, and, sitting on 
the stone edge of the fountain which plashed 
in the centre of the patio, he dipped his brown 
legs in the cool water that spattered nearly to 
his face. He held out his hands, and Jet the 
soft drops refresh them. 

“T say, Dorothy, let us go over to ite plaza. 
I’m hungry, and I want to buy some dulces. 
Papaito gave me a peseta this morning.” 

‘All right,”’ answered his sister. And hand 
in hand they started out of the patio and to 
the living-room, which led into the narrow 
street. ‘The black woman called after them, 
and said they must not go out in the heat, for 
they would catch fever; but they did not heed 
her. 

The plaza was nearly deserted at this time of 
day. A few loungers, probably those without 
homes to go to, loitered under the trees and on 


the stone benches, and two half-clad black ; 


children tumbled around on the soft earth. 

The candy-man came around, and Mortimer’s 
piece of silver went quickly in exchange for 
the frosty dulces. The clock on the yellow- 
plastered cathedral rang two. © 

“Let us not go back to school to-day,” said 
Mortimer. ‘‘I’m tired of the old convent class 
anyway. I wish we could go back to America, 
and I could go to school there, where,the boys 
play football and romp around, and aren’t such 
sissies as they are here.” 

“T don’t,” replied Dorothy. ‘I’m sure I 
like it better here. Papaito says, you know, that 
he can make twice as much money here; and 


I like my bonvent school, Mort, every one is so — 


nice to me.’ 

“Oh, yes, to you, Dot, because you’re a girl, 
and they like your pretty yellow hair and blue 
eyes, while I—I’m just like them all.” And he 
gave a twitch to a black curl and rolled his 
black eyes at his sister. ‘The boys say,” he 
continued: “‘We no like you, Mortimero, you 
look like our people. But you no become one 
of us: you stay proud ‘Americano.’” 

The coches began to drive around the plaza. 
They were filled with excited dark-eyed women 
and children out making caills. It was getting 
cool and beautiful again. -The women all bent 
forward and ‘waved to the fair little American 
girl, and one gay senora told her cochero to stop, 
and, proud of her English, called out: 

“Why you no at school-house [with accent on 
last word], Dorotea?” 

“We are too tired to-day,” replied Morti- 
mer, very sweetly, in Spanish. He once in- 
formed his mother, if a serora addressed him in 
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his native language, he would reply in hers out 
of respect. The boy had great ideas of polite- 
ness, perhaps caught from the beautiful manners 
of the people in the little Latin city. 

Dorothy soon tired of the plaza, and urged 
her brother to cross over to the cathedral. 

“Tet’s go in,” said she. “I feel ’ligious. I 
want to pray for you to go back to America to 
school, ’cause you want to so, and that nifito 
[baby] will have no more teeth for a long while, 
he cries so, and it hurts him so, I know.” 

They passed into the cathedral so cool and 
quiet and calm. There was no breath to flicker 
the patient candles, and the children seemed 
quite alone. They walked slowly up the broad 
aisle and to the altar rail, and there they prayed, 
for mammaito, papatto, ninito, and, last of all, 
the dog Vicky who frightened away the scor- 
pion that was crawling right for baby’s dress. 
Perhaps a more sincere prayer was never mur- 
mured before in the church, surely by little ones. 

In the West Indies the images in the cathe- 
drals are dressed in frocks, often changed, 
beautifully embroidered and trimmed with 
soft ribbons and sashes. 

The children stood solemnly before a wax 
image of the dear Christ Child lying in the 
manger. Often they had come there with An- 
tonio, the boy across the way, and he had told 
them of the miracles performed by the Virgin. 

Dorothy thought of her little brother, at 
home crying with pain, while that ugly tooth 
was trying to come through. 

» “Mortimer, our nifito,” she murmured, and 
leaned over and whispered excitedly to. her 
brother. 

“Yes,” said Mortimer, “let us go at once. 
’Tis a suggestion from Heaven, sister mia.” 

- These children talked a strange mixture of 
Spanish and English to themselves, and their 
parents loved to hear them. They had learned 
the former language quickly: they were scarce 
more than babies when they left the States. 

Their little feet carried them swiftly through 
the narrow streets and over the ragged stone 
side-walks to their home,—and they stole in 
softly. 


Il. 


Father Alverez was praying softly in the 
cathedral. The pure sunset lights strayed in 
through the iron-barred windows, and the stone 
floor was dashed here and there with color. All 
was peaceful and calm, but the good padre’s 
heart was very sad. The American lady’s 
little bright-haired baby had been kidnapped. 
How often had he chucked the little fellow under 
the chin, and smiled into those great violet 
eyes, while Catalina sat holding her little charge 
jn the plaza! ; 

Indeed the whole city was proud of this baby. 
Was he not born in their country? And would 
he not some day be presidente? 

Now he was stolen. The news had travelled 
fast. The old nurse had crooned him to sleep 
and put him in the hammock, and then—gone 
to sleep herself. When she awoke, the baby 
was gone. Needless to say, many inhabitants 
were hunting for the little one. : 

Suddenly a faint, startled little ery came to 
the padre’s ears. It was a human cry, so he 
started quickly through the church. 

The ery again, and there in the manger beside 
the image of the Christ Child lay the American 
woman’s baby. He had just waked up, and 
was burying his little fists in those violet eyes. 
He laughed and kicked up his baby feet when 
he saw his kind friend of the plaza bending over 
him. The padre’s exclamation he had taken 


as a greeting. The padre pushed back one of 
the little damp curls from the baby forehead, 
and chucked the little chin. 

Two children stole slowly up the aisle, 

“We came for the baby,” said Mortimer, 
timidly. 

“Oh, see,’”’ interrupted Dorothy, ‘‘the baby 
smiles!”? She bent over the manger, and put 
her finger in the little mouth. — 

“Tt’s through!” she cried exultantly. ‘Our 
most merciful Lord Jesu Cris has performed a 
miracle.” 

“What is the meaning of this?” said Father 
Alverez, kindly. ‘“‘Why did you bring your 
baby brother here, as I take it you did?” 

“Well, you see,” answered Mortimer, in 
Spanish (he must be polite of course), ‘‘our baby 
had a tooth that would not come, and he eried 
and cried; and Antonio told us that the Virgin 
cured a little lame boy. And so we thought 
Jesu Cris would make our brother’s tooth 
come through; and he heard our prayer, didn’t 
he, father ?’’ 

There was no smile on the padre’s lips, but 
his heart beat happily as he lifted the baby in 
his great arms. And, the children following 
him, he led the way out of the church, and was 
greeted in the plaza by many who shouted 
gladly: 

“Tis the American lady’s baby.” 


OPEN THE DOOR OF YOUR HEART 


Oprn the door of your heart, my lad, 
To the angels of love and truth; 

When the world is full of unnumbered joys, 
In the beautiful dawn of youth. 

Casting aside all things that mar, 
Saying to wrong, “ Depart!” 

To the voices of hope that are calling you 
Open the door of your heart. 


Open the door of your heart, my lass, 
To the things that shall abide, 

To the holy thoughts that lift your soul 
Like the stars at eventide. 

All of the fadeless flowers that bloom 
In the realms of song and art 

Are yours, if you'll only give them room. 
Open the door of your heart. 


Open the door of your heart, my friend, 
Heedless of class or creed, 

When you hear the ery of a brother’s voice, 
The sob of a child in need. 

To the shining heaven that o’er you bends 
You need no map or chart, 

But only the love the Master gave. 
Open the door of your heart. 

Epwarp Everrrr Hae. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AUNT NINA’S PICTURE. 


BY MARIAN S. WONSON, 
OUGLAS was sulky. No one could deny 
the fact. His lips were tight together 


as if they were glued so, while his fair 
white forehead was so creased and tucked that 
one could scarcely see the brown eyes below it. 

“What a pity,’ said Mamma sadly, ‘that 
my own merry little boy has gone away, and I 
have a cross, frowning one in his place. 

“And all for such a trifling thing,” continued 
the sad voice. “Just because a little boy’s 
mamma did not want him to get a sneezing and 
a coughing cold by going out to play in the 
damp, cold snow.” 

And still Douglas would not turn around 
into the loving arms that were waiting for him. 


Suddenly Aunt Nina had an -idea. Her 
skirts rustled out of the room so quickly that 
Douglas almost forgot and turned around. 
Before he knew it she had rustled back again 
with a little black box in her hand. 

“Don’t you think a picture of the snow 
would be pretty?” she asked Mamma, gravely. 
And then Douglas knew that the black box was 
a camera. 

Mamma’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘Yes, indeed,” 
she said, ‘‘the snow is very quiet just now, 
and will take a distinct picture.” So Aunt 
Nina arranged her tripod for a time exposure. 

“T fought,” said Douglas under his breath, 
“that the little hole ought to point outdoors, 
and it’s looking wight at me.” 

“One-two-three,’’ counted Aunt Nina, with 
her eyes on the second hand of the clock, 
‘‘four-five-six-seven,’’ and back snapped the 
little catch at the side. 

Just then Douglas caught sight of his cousin 
Ksther turning into the street where he lived. 
Because he loved Esther very dearly the frowns 
and the pouts left suddenly, and Mamma had 
her own little boy back again. 

Two days later Douglas was feeling partic- 
ularly happy. It was his birthday, and Mamma 
had dressed him in a little boy’s blouse and 


_ trousers for the first time. 


He was playing with the train of cars Papa 
had given him when Aunt Nina came into the 
room with a piece of cardboard in her hand. 
“Come, nephew,” she cried, “and tell me 
whose picture Auntie has.” 

Douglas’ expression changed as he looked at 
a strangely familiar little boy with his left 
hand under his chin and-two queer lips that did 
not look in the least like the ones Mamma called 
her twin rosebuds. 

“T’— he began, and then his cheeks grew 
so very pink he hid them on Aunt Nina’s shoul- 
der. 

“‘Tt—it’s the dress,’’ he said so low only Auntie 
heard him. “T shan’t look that way any more 
so take it away, Auntie Nina.” 

But Aunt Nina knew that Douglas knew it 
was the spirit inside, and not the dress, that had 


spoilt the picture. 


THE BEE’S WISDOM. 


Saip a little wandering maiden 
To a bee with honey laden, 

“Bee, in all the flowers you work, 
Yet in some doth poison lurk.” 


“That I know, my little maiden,” 
Said the bee with honey laden; 
. “But the poison I forsake, 
And the honey only take.” 


“Cunning bee, with honey laden, 
That is right,” replied the maiden. 
“So will I from all I meet 
Only take the good and sweet.” 
Exchanye. 


ESUS was supreme, pure love; and never, 
while the heart of man remains, will it for- 
get to answer that love with love. If the 

future religion of the world is rooted in the 
simple truths he taught concerning God and 
the soul of man, the propagation, the inspira- 
tion, the driving power of that doctrine is 
rooted in a personal love of Jesus Christ, such 
as filled the heart of Saint Paul. Only we must 
clear his image, we must see him as he is. 
Stroprorn A, Brooks, 
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Smies are the language of love. Hare. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
CARL’S LACE BUGS. 


BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON, 


ee MOTHER, there is the funniest looking 
bug out in the hammock! Its wings 
look just like varnished lace.- Do 
come and look at it.” 

Mrs. Sheldon was very busy; but Carl was so 
persistent that she followed him out to the ham- 
mock, where the bug lay upon its back, with six 
little clawlike legs curled up like a lobster’s. 

“Run in and get the magnifying-glass, dear, 
and we will examine this fine fellow through 
it,” said Carl’s mother, as she took the bug in 
her hand. 


“Won't it bite?’”’ Carl asked, when he came 


back with the glass. 

“No, dear: the bug is dead. You never saw 
a live one lying on its back like this.” 

“Do you know what it is, mamma?” 

“Yes: it is a locust,—one of those noisy 
fellows we always hear when it is going to be 
a hot day. It sings to us with its wings, be- 
cause it has no other voice; and, the hotter the 
day, the louder it sings.” 

Carllooked at the ‘bug,’ as he called it, 
through the magnifying-glass, and found it to be 
a very beautiful creature, Its back looked as 
though it had been dusted over with a glittering 
golden-bronze powder, its wings were of delicate 
lace that glistens like gold, and its eyes were 
two jewels. 

Carl was delighted with its beauty; and, 
after he had looked at it many times, he took 
it into his own hand and earried it into the 
house. 

The next day, as he was coming home from 
school, he found another locust in the street. 
It was lying on its back under an electric light. 
Carl’s father told him that it had probably 
' been killed by venturing too near the bright 
light, as a great many foolish bugs are. 

Carl has a pair of locusts now, and he keeps 
them in a box. He calls them his ‘‘lace bugs.”’ 

“You see, mamma,” he said one day, ‘‘when 
I hear a locust singing now, all I have to do 
is to look at my ‘lace bugs,’ and I can ’magine 
just how the singing one looks.” 


” 


THE GOLDEN-ROD. 


Tuts flower is fuller of the sun 
Than any our pale north can show; 
It has the heart of August won, 
And scatters wide the warmth and glow 
Kindled at summer’s midnoon blaze, 
Where gentians of September bloom, 
Along October’s leaf-strewn ways ~ 
And through November’s paths of gloom. 


Herald of autumn’s reign, it sets 
Gay bonfires blazing round the field; 
Rich autumn pays in gold his debts 
For tenancy that summer yields. 
Beauty’s slow harvest now comes on, 
And promise with fulfilment won; 
The heart’s vast hope does but begin, 
Filled with ripe seeds of sweetness gone. 


Because its myriad glimmering plumes 
Like a great army’s stir and wave; 
Because its gold in billows blooms 
The poor man’s barren walks to lave; 
Because its sun-shaped blossoms show 
How souls receive the light of God, 
And unto earth give back that glow,— 
I thank Him for the golden-rod, 
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WHEN UNCLE JULES COMES. 


(See Story.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHEN UNCLE JULES COMES. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


OW, look here, boys, I have something 
| \ to show you. 
Is it not fine, this pencil case? It is 
made of real silver. 

It is mine—all mine. 
day at school if I wish. The lead screws up 
or down. A box of these leads came with it. 

Do you see my name on the pencil? 

Now, where do you think I got it? 
Uncle Jules gave it to me. 

Uncle Jules is a soldier. He has been in 
Africa nine years. I was a little baby when he 
went away. Now he has come back to stay 
for a year. 

We did not know he was coming. 
at the table when he walked in. He was big 
and dark. His face was very brown. 

My mother cried out when she saw him. 
My father grasped his hand, and I thought 
they would never let go. 

The little ones were afraid and ran under 
the table. 

Well, the big man kissed my mother. Mother 
cried, but I could see it was because she was so 
happy. 

“Well, Big Eyes,” said the big man, ‘why 
do you stare soat me? Am I Red Ridinghood’s 
wolf? TIshall not eat you up. Don’t you know 
who I am?” 

“No, I do not,” I said. 

Then the big man laughed. ‘Ho! ho! you 
were a little bald head when I went away. 


I ean use it every 


My 


We were 


“day in six more weeks. 


You hadn’t a tooth in your head. But you 
had a voice like a steam whistle.” 

“Are you Unele Jules?” I cried. 

“That I am, lad. Come here and let me see 
thee. A fine, big fellow! And the girls— 
where are you, my pigeons?” 

Then the little ones peeped from under the 
table. Uncle Jules put out a big hand and 
drew them to his side. Marie was still shy, 
but Fanchon jumped on his knee in a moment. 

He pulled bon-bons out of his pockets. He 
filled their little hands, and they jumped for joy. © 

Oh, we have fine times at our house now 
that Uncle Jules has come! : 

He tells us such stories! 
seen real lions. 


Why, boys, he has 
He has heard them roar at 
night. He has been on a camel’s back many a 
time. He sings such funny songs. He dances 
for us, too. 

He brought my mother such lovely gifts,— 
lace, silk for a gown, a bracelet of gold with 
blue stones in it. He buys toys and bon-bons 
for the girls every day. He has just bought 
me this pencil case. : 

Now look here, boys. It will be my birth- 
My uncle says I shall 
have a party—ten boys, because I shall be ten 
years old. 

We will go down the river in the steamboat. 
We will get off at Giron,—you know Giron with 
the chestnut groves. 

We will have a lunch there. We will swing 
in the big swings. We will ride the donkeys. 
We will run in the fields and pick flowers. Oh, 
we will have a fine time! : 

Boys, listen. I am going to ask you all. 
Uncle Jules will pay the money. I shall ask 
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A RESTFUL SPOT. 


VERY day is a little life, and one whole 


lame Jojo, too. He can ride the donkeys if Be persuaded that your only real treasures are E 


they go slow. those which you carry i your h te life is but a day repeated. Those, there- 
ix < . ti i EMOPHILUS. A a 
ons weeks Sats i ie time to wait, but fore, that dare waste a day are danger- 
ie go fast. : ; : 
ee Pe Re LAB F F : : ously prodigal; those that dare misspend it, 
Now I must run home to dinner. Frew things are impossible to genius and 


a a ee ES || desperate. 
_ Tue boy is father to the man. JOHNSON. Bishop Hatt. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SEASON’S TOIL-SONG. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Tue busy fields, through sowing and the May- 
‘time, 
Uttered their ceaseless chansons of the soil; 
And golden August sings not yet of play-time, 
But leads the oratorio of toil. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 
BY ELEANOR REED, 


HE fascinating game of ‘‘Lumber Yard,” 
which Susie invented to while away the 
last few hours of a rainy day, had held 

the place of most popular game in the nursery 
all winter, when one day something happened 
which served to fix the name in their minds for 
many a day, although at the time they did not 
realize how serious it might have been. 

The children lived near the water front in East 
Oakdale, and one of their chief delights in pleas- 
ant weather was to cross the railroad tracks to 
the lumber yard. Here, perched on the piles 
of lumber, they could watch the ships unloading ; 
or on the other side of them, if they were, up 
high enough, they could see the freight trains 
switching about; or, if there were neither ships 
nor train to watch, there were many interesting 
plays which could be played only in the lumber 


yard, while Mother, seated in a sheltered corner, * 


read or sewed. 

One lovely afternoon Phil had been craning 
his neck out of the nursery window for some 
time, in a vain attempt to see if it were locomo- 
tive No. 409, which he always knew by a cer- 
tain kind of smoke-stack, that was switching 
back and forth on the siding. 

“T’m going to ask Mother to take us down 
to the lumber yard, Sue,’ he announced pres- 
ently. ‘‘There’s a new ship in, too.” 

‘Oh, is there?” cried Susie, who did not care 
a snap about locomotives, but: liked to watch 
the ships in the little quiet estuary. ‘‘I wonder 
if it is the ‘Sally.’ It’s time for her to be back 
again, I’m sure.’ 

So the children sought Mother, who smiled 
and said she thought nothing would be pleas- 
anter than an hour out on the wharf; for the 
lumber yard was built right out over the water, 
and one could peek through the cracks and knot- 
holes in the floor, and see the green water lapping 
against the old piles all covered with seaweed 
and barnacles. 

“You don’t turn there, Dotty,” called Phil, 
as they raced along the plank road between the 
high piles of fragrant lumber. ‘‘We’re going 
to our cosey corner, you know where!’ And 
at last they were comfortably settled on a good, 
firm pile in antunfrequented part of the yard. 
For some reason this place was left undisturbed, 
and the children always found the same nooks 
and crannies, and Dot the same playhouse for her 
paper dollies. 

“Tt is No. 409, Susie,” called Phil from his 
Point Lookout to his sister, where she sat watch- 
ing the men unloading lumber from a bark 
further down the wharf. : 

“Ts it?” she called back. ‘Well, this isn’t 
the ‘Sally,’ but I ’most believe it is the ‘J. N. 
Barker.’’”’ For Susie knew the names of al- 

\ most all the vessels that unloaded at East Oak- 
dale, and watched anxiously for their return 
from the northern ports. 

It seemed to the children that they had only 
just gotten there when mother called out that 
it was time to go home. ‘Oh, Mother, please!” 


cried Susie, “just a little while longer! The 
‘J. N.’ is just going to leave the wharf!” 

“And, Mother,” wailed Phil, ‘‘we’ve only 
been here a little while! Please, just a few 
minutes more!’’ But Mother thought best to 
go. So Dotty gathered up her paper dolls, and 
they started back as they had come, Phil and 
Dot running on ahead to see that there were no 
highwaymen lurking behind piles of lumber to 
attack Mother and Susie as they passed by. 

Then suddenly there was a roar and a crash 
which shook the wharf its entire length and 
made the great piles of lumber totter. Men 
came running from different parts of the yard 
where they had been at work, and the chil- 
dren stopped in wonder and then followed the 
men to see what had happened. What they 
saw caused Phil to ery out in surprise and dis- 
may, and made Mother’s face go white even to 
her lips; for there, just where they had been sit- 
ting not five minutes before was only the wreck 
of the wharf and ends of boards and scantlings 
sticking up from the water. The rotten old 
piles had given way at last, and the wharf with 
its great weight of lumber had gone down into 
the water with a crash the children had heard. 

Phil was the first to find his tongue. ‘Our 
cosey corner is all gone, Mother,’’ he said in a 
hushed little voice. ‘Yes, dear,’’ said Mother. 
And Phil wondered at the choke in her voice 
and why she hurried them home. 

When they were almost at home, Phil drew 
a long breath. “Mother,” he said solemnly, 
“I’m rather glad you didn’t let us stay any 
longer, aren’t you?” oa ; 


Without courage there cannot be truth, and 
without truth there can be no other virtue. 
Sm Water Scorr. 


For Every Other Sunday. : 
OCEAN WONDERS. 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


N size some of the sea-blubbers extend 
through a wide range, from that lovely 
little gem, the Turris neglecta, that looks 

like a bead of red coral no larger than a hemp 
seed, to the massive Rhizostoma, which fre- 
quently finds its way into warm harbors, the 
disk of which resembles in dimensions a lady’s 
parasol. In general, the smaller kinds belong 
to the Naked-eye division, the larger to that 
characterized by Covered-eyes. These terms 
are convenient formule to express distinctions 
which, while they include the organs of vision, 
do not rest wholly on them, the characters in 
question being found associated with others 
which unitedly indicate the latter as a higher 
grade of organization than the former. 

In the one the margin of the disk bears wart- 
like eyes which are protected by complex folds, 
or veils, of membrane; and this circumstance is 
associated with another of great importance,— 
the presence of a much-ramified series of vessels. 
In the other division the eyes, when present, are 
of simpler structure, quite naked; and the 
vessels are simple canals, usually unbranched. 
To the former group, the Covered-eyed Meduse, 
there are not many species; and these have as 
yet found no special historian. Of the latter 
there are about fifty species. 

These lovely creatures, when the sea is calm 
and clear, abound within reach, mostly in the 
afternoon and, toward nightfall. The best way 
to take them is with a small bag of fine muslin 
attached to a metal ring, and this may be used 
either as a land-net fixed to the end of a stick 
or pole, or as a tow-net suspended over the 
stern of a vessel when at anchor or moving. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JOR. 
BY BERTHA SCHWARZKOPF, 


Part I, a 


WAS born on a bright May morning, in 

Topeka, Kan. The first person that I 

can remember was a cute little boy of 
five years. His father brought him to see me, 
and you never saw a happier little fellow in 
your life. How he clapped his hands, and 
praised me, and kissed me all over my tiny 
nose, and said I was the finest May-basket he 
had ever seen. Then my mother, whose name 
was Nellie, rubbed her nose against Mr. French’s 
arm, as if she felt slighted, so my master said 
to her, ‘Well, little mother, you can well be 
proud of your pretty May baby.” 2 

She seemed quite satisfied, and then went 
to munch her oats, while I drank some nice 
warm milk. I soon found out that the family 
had decided that I should be named after my 
little master, Joe French. His real name was 
Joel; but Joe was what he called me himself, 
and so Joe I will remain. . 

When I was a few weeks old, my mother 
and I were sent to the country, and we were 
put in a pleasant pasture, which was full of 
clover and blue grass. In the middle of it ran 
a clear little creek. The pasture was quite 
large, and there were many horses and cattle in 
it, but no other ponies but just we two. 

The field was surrounded by a barbed wire 
fence, which was a horrid nuisance when my 
companions and I were galloping round the 
field at full speed; for, if one of us should get too 
close to the wires, one of those nasty little 
stickers would grab a piece of our hair and hold 
it so tightly that there was nothing to do but 
just trot along and leave the hide behind us. 

One day I heard some one calling my name. 
I turned around, and, galloping over to the gate, 
I recognized it to be my little master. I was 
so overjoyed to see him that I tried to reach 
my head over the fence to lick his hand, and 
get the sugar which he had brought for me; 
but my neck wasn’t long enough, and I cut my 
face badly on the barbed wire. When the 
scratches healed, they left some horrid scars 
across my forehead, which will remain always. 

Joe seemed very much pleased that I knew 
my name so well, and I soon learned to love 
my little master because he liked me so well. 

When about two years old, I was taken to 
the city again. Joe and his brothers had a 
large tent in the back yard, where they. played 
circus. Of course it can’t be a real circus per- 
formance without having some trick ponies and 
fancy horseback riding, so the boys began to 
teach me tricks. At first I did not like the 
way they treated me; but I soon found it was 
no use to kick and bite, as they only whipped 
mé into obedience. So I soon learned to shake 
hands with either foot, and to answer questions 
by shaking my head. I do not want to brag, 
for that is a thing my mother never approved 
of. However, I must say that I learned things 
so rapidly and was so clever about my stunts 
that the folks thought seriously of selling me to 
a real circus; but, thanks to my little master’s 
affection, I was not sold. I learned to lie 
down at a command, and to waltz and walk 
around the ring on my hind legs. I was also 
taught to stand on a pail, turned upside down, 
with my four feet drawn together. It was 
very trying on one’s nerves to balance on the 
pail, and I did not like to do it on that account. 

I was not properly broken, and so I had never 
learned to back at the command, although I 
could easily do it if I felt in the humor. 
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_ At a later time this fault caused my mistress 
much trouble and inconvenience; but it seemed 
to be a wicked little trait of character which 
I could never quite make up my mind to over- 
come, although I loved my mistress dearly. 

The boys just put on the harness, and hitched 

me to a two-wheeled cart, and drove me off, 

without teaching me a single thing. I can 

hardly tell what a less wise little animal than I 

would have done under the circumstances. 

However, I buckled down to business, and have 

been driven ever since. 

In the next year my mother and I were 

driven tandem in the floral parade in Topeka, 

and we were decorated with pink chrysanthe- 

mums, and hitched to the two-wheeled cart. 

We must have looked very handsome indeed, 

for the first prize was awarded us; and the next 

year we received ‘both the first and second 

prizes. 

During that year I was loaned out to a num- 

ber of people who wished to purchase a pony; 

but all of these were boys, and after several 


- trials I had learned so many mean tricks from 


tantalizing boys that people thought me vicious, 
and therefore would not buy me. However, 
one Sunday afternoon I was taken out to a 

house in Potwin, where there lived a large fam- 

ily of children. They were delighted with me; 

but, as it was in the winter-time, their father 

thought it better to wait until spring. 

On the first day of May following, which was 


“my birthday, I was sold to this family. Little 


did I suspect that morning, when my master 
hitched me up, that he would never call me his 
own dear little pet again. Ah, animals are 


very intelligent, no one denies; but I admit . 


that I did not think I was sold. It almost 
makes my heart ache still to think of that first 
miserable day. Long afterward I heard that 
Joe was shut up in his room for a whole day 

when I was sold. : 

Just think, it was my fifth birthday, and the 

first time I had ever been separated from my 

mother or slept alone in a strange barn. I 

cried and cried all day and all night long. 

Any one who lived in the neighborhood can 

tell you how badly I felt about it. I was so 

lonely and unhappy that words fail to express 

it. Of course every one was kind to me. In 
fact, children from blocks around flocked to 
the barn to see Schwarzkopf’s new pony. I 


_had not only two masters, but three little mis- 


tresses, to claim me now. In the afternoon I 

was hitched up to the cart, and tied to the post 

at the side of the house. I remember an old 

woman said to the.children who were gathered 

about me, “Look out, there, young ones, some 
hosses bites!”’ It wasthe very thing I had been 
thinking about, but one of my new mistresses 
assured her that I was perfectly gentle. So, wish- 

ing to make a good impression, I refrained from 

the temptation. 

(To be continued.) 


CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM. 


Our fathers to their graves have gone; 

Their strife is past, their triumph won; 

But sterner trials wait the race 

Which rises in their honored place,— 

A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time. 


So let it be. In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight; : 

And, strong in Him whose cause is ours, 

In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given,— 

The light and truth and love in heaven. 
WHITTIER. 


SEPTEMBER. 


“Ho, right about face!’ September cries; 

“Right about face, and march!’ cries she, 

“You, summer, have had your day, and now, 

In spite of your sorrowful, clouded brow, 

The children belong to me. 


“Come, fall into line, you girls and boys, 

Tanned and sunburned, merry and gay; 

Turn your backs to the woods-and hills, 

The meadow ponds and mountain rills. 
. And march from them all away. 


“Are you loth, I wonder, to say farewell 
To the summer days and the summer skies? 
Ah, the time flies fast and vacation is done; 
You’ve finished your season of frolic and fun; 
Now turn your tardy eyes 


“Toward your lessons and books, my dears. 
Why, where would our men and women be 
If the children forever with summer played? 
Come, right about face!’”? September said, 
“And return to school with me.” 
King’s Own. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NATURE FABLES. 
BY JAC LOWELL. 


VI. The Bee and the Butterfly. 

YELLOW honey-bee and a _ yellow 

A butterfly lived side ‘by side near a field 

of scarlet clover. It was a beautiful 

home, fair and fragrant; but the butterfly was 

sad and gloomy and discontented. He had 

once been happy, but ever since the day when 

his companions had been borne away in a cruel 

net he had ceased to be so. While the bee 

flitted about and buzzed a song, the butterfly 

sat with folded wings and forgot that the sun 

was warm and the birds were singing. For 

many days he sat thus and marvelled at his 

friend the bee, who seemed so gay and happy. 

And the bee in her turn marvelled at the butter- 

fly. And, as she paused ona near-by clover, she 

inquired of her friend as to why he was so 

sober when all around was fair. “Because all 

my companions are gone, and I can only mourn,” 

replied the butterfly. 

“Ah,” said the bee, “my companions are 

also gone; but I am here, and I am happy,— 

happy because—well, just watch me and learn 

the secret.”’ With that she flew away, dancing 

from blossom to blossom, until, though her 

friend could hear the song, he could no longer 

see the singer. Then the. butterfly began to 
think; and, when the bee returned, he said: 
“T have learned the- secret. You are happy 
because there is work to do.” “You are right,” 
replied the bee, ‘‘and you may be equally happy.” 
And the yellow butterfly unfolded his wings 
and flew away beside the yellow bee. And they 
seemed to hear a voice which said, ‘Remember 
this, Be ever busy at some worthy work, and 
your life will be healthier, happier, holier.” 


VII. The Vine by the Wall. 
In an abandoned garden, where beautiful 
shrubbery grew up in untrained profusion, there 
stood a fragment of an old stone wall. Among 
the broken pillars and artistic trellises it was 
the one ungraceful object. Bare and grim, 
jagged and angular, it stood for several years, 
and no thing of beauty deigned to touch it. 
But one spring, when the garden was almost 
crowded with outsprouting plants, a tiny vine 
appeared at the wall’s base and fastened its 
tendrils to the lower stone. It was a strong and 


healthy vine and gave such promise of future 
beauty that its sister vines began to watch its 
growth and offer it advice. They begged it to 
leave the scrawny wall, which they had shunned, 
and creep’ along to the foot of the nearest 
trellis where it would clamber up and show its 
beauty. But the little vine did not heed them. 
It had sprung up at the foot of the wall. Why 
should it roam away? 
So day by day it, climbed and climbed and 
spread about, until all the wall was bound by 
bands of green. And from those bands of 
green came hundreds of shining leaves, and 


‘among those leaves peeped scores of scarlet 


buds which erelong revealed their scarlet hearts. 
The- homely wall had become a bower of bloom. 
And one day a woman stopped by the wayside. 
“Oh, what a beautiful garden!” she exclaimed. 
“Not a thing in it that mars the harmony!” 
And the vine upon the wall heard the words 
and straightway thought this happy thought: 
“To each of us there is given a place,—the best 
place we could have. For, whether it be plain 
or fair, we can make it true and beautiful if we 
will.” 


For Every Other Sunday, 
TROTTY-CAT. 
BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


ITTLE Trotty-cat is one of the best ‘of 
eat-mothers. I must tell you a little 
incident illustrating her motherly con- 
sideration for her babies. 
Trotty-cat belongs to a little girl who lives 
in the second story flat of a building next door 
to us. The only yard Trotty-cat has is a 
shingled roof. She evidently thinks it as good 
as a grassy garden, and she certainly must be 
fond of it, for she hardly ever attempts to leave 
it. She goes in and out of the window opening 
on the roof, and- seems to regard her own do- 
minions as the most desirable in the land. 
Trotty-cat has two little baby kittens, one 
of them as black as herself and the other a 

light gray. 
As these babies are still very young, they are 
not allowed on the roof, lest they should tumble 
off. But I have seen their little mistress hold- 
ing them up at the window, and they are darl- 
ing little furry bundles, and I know Trotty- 
cat thinks so, too, by the way she looks at them, 
Trotty-cat’s mistress does not give her much 
meat, but she lets her have all the milk that 
she wants. 
Now we havea large handsome Maltese cat who 
is a regular meat eater: he scorns milk. The 
other evening I was feeding him in the back yard, 
and his meal chanced to be cold chicken. 
Trotty-cat was on her roof, and she seemed 
to be deeply interested in the meal of Quiz, my 
eat. I cut off a number of pieces of chicken, 
and, standing up on a chair, I reached them up 
to Trotty-cat on her roof. 
She ate several of them rapidly, and then I 
was surprised to see her pause, and, selecting 
the largest of the pieces that were left, she took 
it in her mouth as she might carry a mouse, and, 
running up her roof, jumped into her window 
and carried the tidbit to her kittens. She gave 
it to one of them, standing guard over him 
while he ate it, so that his brother could not 
take it away from him. 
Then she came down again, and, darting to 
her pieces of chicken, repeated the performance, 
only this time the other kitten had the dainty 
morsel. 
When it was duly despatched, she came back 
to her feast and finished it herself. Don’t you 
think she was kind to share her treat? 
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Advise well before you begin; 
have decided, act promptly. 


and, when you 
SALLUST, 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Have you had a fine vacation? If the Kd- 
itor could gather up all the responses to this 
question, what a variety of descriptions would 
be the result. The pathways of summer rec- 
reation lead out in such different directions 
that all tastes are finally satisfied and nearly 
all. regions visited. What pleases one person 
is not delightful to another. Let the Editor 
suppose for the time being that most of us 
have found something to our liking during the 
heated days. If there were some way of 
clustering these experiences in one number of 
Rvery Other Sunday, brief and interesting, no 
symposium would be more instructive. How- 
ever, that is impossible, and, therefore, after a 
manner not unknown to editors, we will tell 
a little about ourselves, and what we did at the 
beginning of the summer, Perhaps the best 
way will be to put some of this narrative into 
verse. This will leave a happy freedom for 
the reader’s imagination, rounding out the 
lack of full account. 

Among the summer’s pleasures was an ex- 
eursion into Newfoundland, where the Editor 
lived in a tent, slept on spruce boughs, for- 
lowed his guide into the wilderness, and made 
acquaintance with the birds and animals of the 
forest. - In other words, it was a camping and 
fishing time, far from city walls and noisy pave- 
ments, in the heart of solitude and close to 

nature. 

These lines, written when all was over, give 
some idea of one feature, a prominent one. 
What would life in the wild woods be without 
a camp-fire? 


The camp-fire’s out, good-bye to hours 
The musing heart remembers ; 

Yet oft again the logs shall blaze 
When memory fans the embers. 


In the backward look so clear 

All discomforts disappear ; 

Glow the nights and shine the days 
In the camp-fire’s ruddy rays. 


Days of tranquil sky and earth, 

Days of quest and forest mirth, 

Days when winds their tumult brought, 
Days adrift, with joys unsought; 


Nights when stars all sentries pace, 
Nights with vague, vast echoing space, 
Nights that soon life’s fever stilled, 
Nights with happy converse filled. 


Old and new, the tales went round, 
Friend with friend were closer bound; 
Leaping flame or glowing coal 

Lit the mind and warmed the soul, 


Frugal fare and simple ways 

Winged our sport and sped the days, 
Till at last a voice said low: 

‘Strike your tents and homeward go,’” 


The camp-fire's out, good-bye to hours 
The musing heart remembers ; 

Yet oft again the logs shall blaze 
When memory fans the embers. 


To bring the Sunday School into connection 
with a camp-fire may seem difficult, but the 
Editor does not think so. The last two lines 
give the thought which links the Sunday School 
with the camp: 


“‘ Yet oft again the logs shall blaze 
When memory fans the embers.” 


What is taught in Sunday School is certainly 


_ time. 


of prime importance, but what the scholar 
gathers up in a vague reserve of character is 
even greater in value. A faithful Sunday- 
School teacher ought to take courage in think- 
ing of this fact. Memory will be a great help 
in days to come, fanning the recollections of 
Sunday-School experience. They will give 
forth light and heat to the mature man or 
woman,—recollections of the devoted teacher, 
familiar songs, cherished associates, memorable 
Bible passages, moments of uplift, words of 
wisdom. The dividends that come from such 
an investment outrun calculations. 

To make the comparison more complete, 
as the Editor will probably obtain even larger 
gifts from the camp-fire’s glow and charm in 
the days to come, so is it true of men and 
women as they look back on Sunday-School 
experiences. The book of recollection will 
be fondly and impressively scanned, 


“‘ And brighter still each page shall shine 
As memory turns the pages.’’ 


There are some other things to mention at this 
time besides vacation. We open a new vol- 
ume, and we wish our readers a profitable read- 
ing of its successive numbers. We will do our 
best to make these issues attractive. A new 
continued story, which will run through four 
numbers, is now begun. Miss Brown’s illus- 
trated short stories for little ones will be fin- 
ished with number eight. The Dorothy Stories, 
by Grace May North, will appear from time to 
During the past six months we have 
received many articles of a varied character, 
and the Editor feels warranted in saying that 
our readers will enjoy them. 

The ‘‘Home Study Club” will be Paanned 
next year, although under new editorship. 
The prize unannouneed in volume twenty is due 
to Miss Honor W. Littlefield, of Kennebunk, 
Me. The department of “Bible Questions”’ 
will also go on. We can now announce the 
awards for the competition of last year. 
Prizes are due to Mary Chapman and Beatrice 
Stratton, both of Washta, Ia., they being the 
winners. The familiar ‘‘Letter-Box”’ will also 
be found.’ Our young people especially are 
cordially urged to contribute to this depart- 
ment, though there is no restriction of age. 
From what we hear, even sedate clergymen 
and their wives are fond of the Letter-Box. 

A little girl visited the Editor’s sanctum 
recently with her mother. -The Editor tried 
to make himself agreeable and thinks he fairly 
succeeded, judging from the little girl’s smiles. 
But the greatest friendship was given by her 
when it was found that he prepared Every 
Other Sunday. This she did not know when 
she first entered. Such commendation from 
youthful sources is the best reward the Editor 
receives. It is his desire to make Hvery Other 
Sunday readable, enjoyable, and _ profitable 
for even the youngest. To accomplish this 
he will do his best in the coming volume. 


A sufficient measure of civilization is the in- 
fluence of a good woman, 


EMERSON. 


F you wait for happiness to cpme to you,” 
said a shrewd observer, “ you'll wait till 


the last train has gone, and so you'll. 


miss your chance to reach it.” The way to 
happiness is not travelled by sitting still, Hap- 
piness is not a passive state, but the joyous 
activity of the best and highest powers of the 
soul. 
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, LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA I, 


I Am composed of 8 letters, 

My 38, 4, 8, is a male child. 

My 5, 4, 2, 6, is a highway. 

My 3, 7, 5, is an obstruction. 

My 5, 4, 3, is to steal. 

My 1, 2, 6, is another name for 3, 4, 8. 

My whole is a holiday that comes in September. 
8. BE. H 


if CHARADE. 


My frst is often under foot, 
A thing so humble and lowly; 
It might adorn a landscape rare 
Or Madonna pure and holy; 
My neat may be red or brown or black, 
Its praises the poets sing; 
My whole when weary to rest inclined 
You will find a welcome thing. 
REBECCA STUART, 


WORD-BUILDING. 


ADD a consonant to a vowel, and make a part of the 
name given in God's revelation of himself to Moses; 
add to this a consonant, and make the name of an 
animal whose skin, ‘‘ dyed red,” was used as a covering 
for the tabernacle; add a vowel, and make the name 
(meaning bitterness) by which a woman desired to be 
called, instead of by her own name, which was derived 
from a root meaning sweetness; add a consonant, and 
make the name of the home of Elkanah, Samuel's 
father, and the birthplace of Samuel himself; add a 
vowel, and make a son of Cush and father of the Cush- 
ite Sheba and Dedan; add a consonant, and make the 
name of the founder of the great Hebrew nation. 

; NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 

2, 1, 3, 3, 8, 21, 19, is the god of wine. 

10, 21, 16, 9, 20, 5, 18, is the supreme god of the 
Romans, * 

10, 21, 14, 15, is the Roman queen of the gods. 

13, 1, 18, 19, is the god of war. — 

' 14, 5,16, 20, 21, 14, 5, is the god of the sea. 
13, 5, 18, 3, 21, 18, 25, is the messenger of the gods. 
Henry A, JENKS. 


FIVE INTERESTING SONS. 


1. A son who builds in stone, 
2, A son who is a clergyman, 
3. A son who is a small plum. 
4. A son who is a period of time. 
‘5, The wilful burning of a house is a wicked son, 
8. Cc. 
CONUNDRUMS I, AND II, 


I. Namu something with two heads and one body. 
Il. What coat is finished without buttons and put 
on wet? 


Honor W. Littlefield sent in correct answers to 
puzzles in Nos. 20 and 21 of the preceding volume of 
Every Other Sunday. These answers were received 
too late to receive acknowledgment in that volume, 
However, we are very glad to give due credit to the 
sender now. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rey. Epwarp A. Horton, Epiror, 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subseribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume. “Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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